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hollow of my hand;” and again: “The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not lack.” Oh, Lord, 
what an unutterable favor is this! when the 
weakness of my body is at times as much as 
nature caw bear; for I have passed thus far 
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LIFE AND RELIGIOUS EXERCISES OF JANE 


PEARSON. 
(Concluded from page 338.) 


poor mortal did. What an unspeakable favor, 
when verging to the confines of the narrow and 
silent grave, that so unworthy a creature should 
thus be owned! Oh! gracious Father! con- 
tinue thy preserving, protecting care of me, to 
the last moments of my life; and I will laud 
and praise thy name while here, and eternally. 
Amen. . . ™ . * 

14th of 3d month, 1813.—A deep acknow- 
Jedgment of the merey of God. As I lay in 
bed this morning, under piercing anguish of 


1st month 29th, 1812.—Fourth-day— A pre-| mind, on account of my grandson’s departure 


cious meeting to me; indeed, I thought the so- 
lemnity general. Oh! the pure silence that I 
felt, as if Immanuel stretched forth his wings 
and covered us: and that sublime and exalted | 
vision of the prophet was brought clearly to the 


view of my mind, when he “beheld the Lord} in abundant mercy, to unveil his benign coun- 


sitting upon his throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple. Above it stood the 
Seraphim, each had six wings; with twain 
they covered their face, with twain they covered 
their feet, and with twain they did fly: and one 
said, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty ; 
the whole earth is full of thy glory. And 
the posts of the doors moved at the voice of 
him that spoke, and the house was filled with 
smoke.” 

I inquired whether I was to divulge or not; 
and the answer I received was: that “It was 
favor and food for myself; and that if I gave to 
others my own portion, I should soon become 
meagre and thin.” I return thanks, and grate- 
fully acknowledge the favor vouchsafed, and 
now conclude to keep close hold of the confirm- 
ing evidence I then had, but fear at times as- 
sails me, lest I should lose it again and doubt. 

oth of Ath month, 1812.—After a time of ill- 
ness, this morning, it was mercifully handed to 
me, as divine consolation, “Thou art in the | 


from the truth; my spirit, though in the deepest 
affliction, was permitted to ascend, I thought, 
even to the Almighty’s throne, and I there 
poured forth my soul on my own and his ac- 
count ; and condescending kindness vouchsafed, 
tenance, and let me know that the assurances 
he had given me of his favor, I ought not to 
dispute ; that now, if, after all the evidences he 
had given me of his protecting care, I should 
cast away my confidence in him, I should be 
worse than an infidel; and then a little hope 
was revived, that the poor erring youth would 
yet be visited in mercy. 

This view, if only tending to bind up my 
broken heart, or to heal my wounded spirit, [ 
accepted in thankfulness from my God. And 
oh! gracious Father! in thy wonted kindness, 
keep this little flock, amongst whom I have 
often labored, the members of this meeting, 
when I am no more. May they never become 
a desolation, a breeding of nettles; but continue 
to come up in the nobility of truth. Dear 
Friends! nothing will do but keeping near to 
God; dwelling as in his presence. Do nothing 
in his sight that you would be afraid any mortal 
should see; keep a pure heart and clean hands, 
and the end will be peace. And this love I feel 










































































































































































































































































































































354 FRIENDS’ 
for the Monthly Meeting—the members thereof 
are dear to me. 

6/h month 2d, 1813.—Returning from our 
week-day meeting, in which I had been faithful 
according to the vision and sense given me, this 
intimation revived: “The Lord noticeth thy 
shaking head and trembling limbs, and in his 
own time will set thee at liberty ;” a blessed 
hope springing up therefrom, that though sown 
in weakness, I should be raised in power. Oh! 
blessed be his holy name! for he feeds the 
hungry with good things, but the rich: and full 
he sends empty away. 

Our last Monthly Meeting at Whitehaven, 
Sth month, 1813, was to me a solacing season. 
Nothing heard but the voice of thankgiving and 
praise. The grand adversary totally overpower- 
ed; not ove cloud to eclipse the glory of the 
day, or dim the beauty of Zion. 

10th month 21st, 1813.—I1 have had this day, 
at the week-day meeting at Whitehaven, the 
most undoubted evidence of the overshadowing 
of Divine love and mercy, that I remember to 
have experienced; truly the wing of the Al- 
mighty might be said to be over us. His recon- 
ciliation was offered ; that on the side of mercy 
I saw more than I have freedom to write or 
speak, although at the time I gave a hint. Oh, 
my dear Friends! belonging to this meeting, 
especially those at meeting that day; let us 
prize the Lord’s goodness to our souls. My 
love was such to you, it appeared almost insup- 
portable, that even one of you should come 
short of the heavenly rest, which I beheld was 
intended for us; far, very far beyond the con- 
ception of any finite creature. 

31st of 10¢h month, 1813.—Oh! the conscling 
visions I have experienced during my late con- 
finement. A tribute of thanksgivingand praise 
is richly due to my blessed Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, for the sense he has been pleased 
to favor me with ; that he hath heard my prayers 
for my poor grandson; for a little before his 
death, the spirit of intercession was poured forth 
upon me, and my prayers were strong on his 
account. 

Although I am exceedingly shaken, and my 
hand very unsteady, yet, if it is right for me to 
leave to posterity the memorable condescension 
of the Almighty to me, a poor worm, I shall be 
able to make it legible. Upon the 15th of 12th 
month, 1813, sitting, in the evening, by my 
fire-side, with company about me, conversing, 
although I knew not of what nature this con- 
versation was, I felt a strong attraction heaven- 
ward, which I was glad to feel: and a gracious 
God seemed pleased to: bow his heavens and 
come down, directing me to dismiss every doubt 
respecting my own exit; for that he would take 
me in his mercy, and support me through what 
might befall me; and my charge was never 
more to doubt of my eternal rest. Also respect- 
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|ing my grandson, I was charged to doubt no 
more; for that he had been granted repent- 
ance even at a late hour. 

The Almighty’s presence was so full and con- 
firming, that I found it as much as my frail 
tabernacle could bear and live. I then expe- 
rienced that no flesh could see him in his 
Majesty and live. Although once before I had 
been in a somewhat similar situation, yet I had 
not the sense given me at that time, that if di- 
vine favor increased, my body could not retain 
the spirit; it must depart in the company of 
such heavenly manifestation. 1 now desist from 
pressing after more being exhibited, feeling 
overcome with the present extension. Qh, gra- 
cious God! ° 


16th of 1st month, 1814.—This day, after 
Friends were gone to meeting, I was very low in 
| mind ; when the words of the prophet came very 
lively, that he would make the parched ground 
as a pool; and after sitting in this disconsolate 
manner, | was comforted with : “I am near thee, 
though thou knowest it not.” 


Oh! the mercy of a gracious God to me in 
my old age, and great bodily infirmity, who has 
given me to experience this morning that the 
just live by faith. Were it not for this precious 
faith, I should conclude myself just going, al- 
most every moment; oh! blessed is thy holy 
name forever !—4th of 8th month, 1814. 


9th month 19th, 1814.—I this morning again 
had the most strengthening, consoling evidence 
of Divine favor, that my poor frame could bear; 
letting me know that as my strength decreased, 
his watchful care over me increased; and al- 
though He had seen meet, nearly to deprive me 
of my outward hearing, He had increased the 
inward so surprisingly, that T often seem to fall 
down before him in astonishment; my mind 
being so expanded and enlarged, that as naturals 
abate, spirituals increase ; and my dear Redeemer 
allows me, at seasons, to repose as upon his 
bosom. 

After this, the subject of this memoir wrote 
no more for public inspection; yet for many . 
months, though in great debility and in bodily 
pain, she continued to converse with her friends; 
most frequently respecting the goodness of the 
Almighty, and her latter end; on which ccca- 
sions she evinced humble resignation and Chris- 
tian hope. It appeared to those who attended 
her, that the last effort of her pious life was 
prayer ; but the words could not be gathered. 
She quietly departed about three o’clock, the 
20th of 2d month, 1816, aged 81. 


+ om 


Precept is instruction written in the sand; 
the tide flows over it, and the record is gone. 


Example is graven on the rock, and the lesson 
is not soon lost. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TESTIMONY AGAINST WAR. 


It is in seasons of deepest trial, when sur- 
rounded by difficulties, or when the popular cur- 
rent appears to be moving contrary to what seems 
to be right for us, that an opportunity is pre- 
sented to try the purity of our principles, to test 
their efficacy, and to know whether they are 
based upon an immovable foundation. 

The Society of Friends has, since its organiza- 
tion, borne a testimony against war and human 
bloodshed in all its forms, and many of our pre- 
decessors endured sore trials and privations on 
this account. And from the appearances which 
the commotions in this land present at this time, 
it seems not improbable that we shall beafforded 
the opportunity to present to the world, the view 
of a Society walking consistent with its princi- 
ples, bearing silently and meekly the sufferings 
permitted to overtake us, or else show them that 
this testimony can only be borne in time of 
peacé, and hence that it has no real foundation 
in the attributes of the Eternal, [llimitable 
Jehovah. 

Believing, as I do, that this testimony had its 
emanation from this Almighty Power, and was 
given to our predecessors to bear, I think it 
may be useful to us to examine its truth and 
trace its effects when carried out according to 
the principles laid down by the Great Exemplar, 
and perhaps the more so at this time, when 
there are those in our midst who appear to be 
leaning to the (so called) patriotic movements of 


tain the government, and who, if not ready to 
put on the armor of the warrior, at least suffer 
their feelings to become deeply enlisted in favor 
of the success of one side or the other. 

If we will candidly take a retrospective 
view of our own experience and trace there the 
operations of that holy Principle to which we 
profess an allegiance, and which we acknowledge 
at least by word,to be our lawgiver and guide, 
I think we will find that whenever we have in- 
dulged any feeling that is gratified by the inju- 
ries or ill-success of those with whom we are 
frequently brought in contact, there has been a 
conviction felt which destroyed our peace, and 
hence we are brought to the conclusion that 
such a feeling is not in consonance with our 
highest and best interest, and therefore wrong 
for us to indulge, because it is not in accord- 
ance with that pure principle which works only 
by love. Then if to indulge such a disposition 
towards a single individual be opposed to true 
Christianity, is it not self-evident that it cannot 
be allowable to be exercised towards a commu- 
nity or nation? How, then, if we are not per- 
mitted to be gratified or to rejoice over another’s 
injuries, can we suppose that we would be al- 
lowed to inflict the injury ourselves? Is it not 
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clear from the light afforded us in our own 
spiritual travail that the axe should be laid at 
the very root of the tree, and that in order to 
become the possessor of that peace without 
which there is no true enjoyment in life, every 
disposition that is not founded in love must be 
eradicated from the heart ? 

Those religious sentiments which constitute 
the basis and superstruvture of Christianity and 
which have their source in and emanation from 
the Great Supreme, and which were so beauti- 
fully exemplified in the life of the blessed 
Jesus, cannot countenance the resisting of wrong 
by violence, but emphatically call upon their 
votaries to overcome evil with good, and hence 
cannot nor do not acknowledge the right of in- 
dividuals or nations to settle their disputes by 
the arbitrament of the sword. As love and 
love only is employed by our Heavenly Father 
to bring back his wandering rebellious children, 
so they who are taught of Him, and led and 
guided by Him, must in like manner use no 
other weapons to redress their wrongs or over- 
come their enemies. 

And this we find exemplified in the life of 
the Master, wherein was manifested nothing of 
a warlike spirit; but for all things that those 
who were bound by their traditions and govern- 
ed by their own wills, sought to do unto Him, 
He returned nought but love, ever seeking to 
raise them from that unhappy condition up to 
an acquaintance with the Father, that they 
might enjoy that communion with Him wherein 
they would experience true joy and peace, and 
at the last, when they were about to do all they 
could or had power to do, to put him to an igno- 
minious death, instead of praying his Father to 
avenge his death, behold him uttering that sub- 
lime petition, “ Father, forgive them, they know 
not what they do.” If, then, this be the exam- 
ple we are to follow, and this is what all who call 
themselves Christians profess to do, how can we 
suffer the mind to become enlisted in the success 
of one of the contending armies, or place 
ourselves in battle array to take our brother’s 
life ? 

I know that under the difficulties which sur- 
round our country at the present time, the ques- 
tion is often asked, what would you do? stand 
still and suffer traitors to overrun the land and 
subject you to their unholy claims? The mind 
that has not learned to place its whole depend- 
ence and confidence upon the arm of Almighty 
Power, apparently sees no other way than to 
rush into the deadly conflict, and drive back and 
subdue those they deem usurpers ; but he who 
is firmly grounded in the principles of that 
Christianity which Jesus taught, has learned to 
confide in an Omnipresent, Omniscient, Omni- 
potent God, and in times like these, when the 
human understanding can find no way to pro- 
ceed—like Israel of old, to stand still and wait 
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the Lord’s way and time, feeling confident that 
He will deliver them, and suffer nought to be- 
fall them, but what would redound to their best 
good. These can bear their testimony that 
often in their spirit conflicts, they are brought 
into similar straits, wherein there seemed to 
be no way to go, and were almost ready to give 
up and believe all to be lost, but as their confi- 

dence and integrity in the power of the Most 
High was abode in, they have found a way open- 
ed for them smooth and easy, and thus have wit- 

nessed a deliverance through the interposition of 
a power not of their own. 

The governments of the earth rely solely for 
the maintenance of their prestige and power 
upon their ability to defend themselves by the 
weapons of war. ‘They recognize this, and this 
only, to be their defence, and while this is the 
case, it is no marvel that wars and rumors of 
wars abound in the earth. The mind of the 
child is educated from early infancy to believe 
this right, not only by the politician, but by 


those who claim to be ministers of the gospel of | 


Christ; and how sad the scene, how mournful to 
contemplate, when those who are about to enter 
upon the field of carnage appeal toa just and 
merciful God, (a being whom none of us ever found 
to be aught but love, and in whose dispensations 
we can never trace anything like anger,) to as- 
sist them to overcome their enemies by slaying 
at whatever cost. 

O, may those in the younger walks of life, 
among the members of our Society, whose minds 


have been captivated by the pomp and glitter | 


of the warrior, and by the cry raised of the glo- 
rious death of the soldier dying in defence of “his | 
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government so desirable as to be purchased at 
such a price? Will it sweeten the bitter cup, 
or render less poignant the pangs of remorse 
such a mind must inevitably feel ? 

That mind that has learned from experience 
the joys that are to be found in living in obedi- 
ence to the laws of God as manifested in the 
secret of the heart, the changes of outward gov- 
ernment do not affect. Its whole hope of hap- 
piness and prosperity is centered upon a power 
higher than earth. 

Then, dear reader, whoever thou art, of what- 
ever age or condition in life, come, let it be the 
earnest engagement of thy mind, to gather often 
at the feet of the Divine Master, and there 
meekly, humbly and patiently wait to hear the 
gracious words that proceed out of His mouth; 
thus wilt thou be instructed how, when and 
where to go, and then amid the commotions of 
earth, amid the contentions of men, thou shalt 
be preserved in peace on that immovable rock 
upon which, if we erect our building, it, will 
stand safe and secure, however violent the 
| storm. 

JouN J. CORNELL. 
Mendon, Tth mo. 28th, 1861. 
- 8h” 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WILLIAM CODDINGTON AND THE 


QUAKER 


BY JOHN GOULD, OF HUDSON, N. Y. 


(Continued from page 342.) 


| STATESMEN OF RHODE ISLANQ. 


Coddington on this occasion used all his noble 
powers and large experience to procure the ac- 
quittal of the prisoner. He called them to wit- 


country, examine these things in that cool, calm! ness that, during the long period of his magis- 
quietude of mind which they may know by turn- | tracy, he had ever, on all occasions, opposed all 
ing inward, with the sincere desire to know the | attempts to coerce the conscience ; ; he reminded 


path they ought to tread, and prayerfully asking 
of their Heavenly Father to unfold to them His 
will concerning them. 

Now is the time, dear young friends, to prove 
your allegiance to your God. Now is the hour 
in which you may test the purity and strength 
of the principles you have so often heard advo- 
cated. Yea, now is the season in which you 
may experience that the power of the Author of 
your being is superior to the pewer of man. 
Then, oh then, be not carried away with the 
popular current—move not rashly ; listen to the 
voice that is pleading with you, saying ‘“ This is 
the way, walk thou in it.” No matter if it be 
in the cross; for the crown of life, of joy and 
of peace can thus only be obtained. Consider 
what must be the feelings of that mind that has 
been reared amid the teachings that God is 
love, and that all his dispensatiens to the chil- 
dren of men are in love, when reflecting that he 
has even on the battlefield, in defence of his 
country, been the cause of the death of a bro- 
ther. Is life so sweet, or a peculiar system of 


them of their own feelings and declarations, 
while they were undergoing the cruel persecu- 
tions of the bishops. He pleaded the supremacy 
of the laws of England, and showed that their 
proceedings were plainly repugnant to them. 

But, above all, he urged the claims of Christ’s 
gospel for perfect freedom. The colony was 
mainly founded for the propagation of the gospel 
among the heathen. ‘ Oh!” said he, “how 
have you propagated the gospel that have made 
use of such weapons that the apostles of Christ 
never did make use of?” “Did ever Paul 
wrestle with flesh and blood, as you have done, 
by your imprisonings, whippings, cutting ears, 
and banishments upon pain of death, as you 
have done?” ‘ Read the Scriptures from the 
beginning of Genesis to the end of Revelations, 
and you shall never find that any that persecute 
the people of God, as you have done, (and re- 
pented not) were ever unpunished.” 

But the eloquence of Coddington, and the 
energies of Coggeshall and Easton, were exerted 
in vain to save the prisoner from the wrath of 
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the priests; he was convicted of sedition, 
but, in deference to his powerful friends, sen- 
tence upon him was suspended. 

The Governor, Wm. Coddington, and several 
magistrates, signed a strong remonstrance against 
the act, which, after much opposition, was en- 
tered on the minutes of the court, and thus, as 
far as they were able, washed their hands from 
the guilt of religious persecution. 

The next year the election struggles were more 
violent than ever; every means known to politi- 
cians were resorted to by both sides to secure 
the victory. Wheelwright had imprudently an- 
nounced his intention of appealing to England ; 
this threat, which was exceedingly distasteful to 
every colonist, prejudiced many against him who 
were previously his friends. 

On election day, however, the issue of the 
struggle was exceedingly doubtful. Wilson, one 
of the ministers of Boston, climbed a tree and 
harangued the multitude, resorting to all the arts 
of the demagogue ; he inflamed the lowest preju- 
dices of the people, and, by skilful appliances, 
he succeeded in rousing them to the highest 
pitch of fury. Vane, Coddington, Dummer, 


and all the friends of Ann Hutchinson, were 
removed from office, and their places were sup- 
plied by their bitterest enemies. 

The court now proceeded at once to sentence 
Wheelwright, and to pass an alien law and a 


passport system, which was intended to exclude 
the friends of Ann Hutchinson, who were daily 
expected from England, from the colony. 

A synod was called, and a list of eighty-two 
heretical errors held by Wheelwright and his 
friends were condemned, and all who held them 
were pronounced anathema. 

At the next session of the General Court, 
Wm. Aspinwall and John Coggeshall, two of the 
deacons of the Boston Church and deputies to 
the General Court, were dismissed from office 
and disfranchised. 

Coddington made one more grand effort to 
reverse Wheelwright’s sentence, and to repeal 
the sedition laws, but in vain. 

Nearly all the leaders of the Antinomian 
party were now disfranchised or banished ; 
among them was Wm. Balstone, afterwards con- 
spicuous in Rhode Island history, and John 
Underhill, the most celebrated military chieftain 
of the colony, who afterwards settled on Long 
Island, where he united with the Society of 
Friends, and became the founder of the numer- 
ous family of Underhills, in Westchester Co.; 
he was most zealous as a Friend, and exceeding- 
ly profound in his judgment of cookery. 

Ann Hutchinson’s trial was reserved for the 
last act of the tragedy. For two days she 
baffled all the skill of ber persecutor with con- 
summate adroitness, replying to all their accusa- 
tions by answers drawn directly from the very 
words of Scripture. Towards the close of the 
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second day she made a long, concluding speech, 
in which she broached the doctrine of inward 
revelation, enforcing her views by Scriptural 
quotations, and claiming in a manner to be her- 
self inspired; in evidence of which, she enu- 
merated sundry revelations that she had received, 
and among them, that she should go to New 
England and be persecuted, of which revelation 
she asserted her present trial was a fulfilment. 

“ After this,” says Wilde, “the court saw an 
inevitable necessity to rid her away.’’ Sentence 
of banishment was accordingly recorded against 
her, and she was placed in the custody of the 
marshal to await its execution. 

The court finished its session with the passage 
of an act requiring the Antinomians in the sev- 
eral towns to deliver up all their arms and am- 
munition before the close of the month. 

Persecuted alike, in church and state, it is no 
wonder that the Antinomians found the air of 
Massachusetts too unpleasant to breathe, and 
that they should seek some better land where 
they could “ breathe an ampler ether and a di- 
viner air.” 

Henry Vane returned to England, but before 
he left, he wrote a calm and wise letter to the 
magistrates, in which he used this memorable 
language : 

“ Scribes and Pharisees, and such as are con- 
firmed in any way of error, are not to be refused 
cohabitation, but are to be pitied and reformed. 
Ishmael shall dwell in the presence of his 
brethren.” 

The spirits of the followers of Ann Hutchin- 
son rose with the occasion. They would not 
give place by subjection to their adversaries—no, 
not for anhour. As they would not abandon the 
precious truths which they believed had been di- 
vinely implanted in their hearts, and which they 
valued like apples of gold in pictures of silver, 
in obedience to the decretals of the synod, they 
resolved that they would abandon the gardens 
and orchards they had planted, and the home- 
steads they had reared, and the churches which 
they nourished amid tears and sufferings and 
even death itself, to go forth again into a deeper 
solitude and a more umbrageous forest, where 
they might, without any hindrance from Lord 
Bishops or Lord Brethren, lift up the loud 
hosannah and sing the cheerful Psalm. 

To Wm. Coddington, John Clark and John 
Wheelwright, the banished ministers, their as- 
sociates assigned the task of locating the new 
settlement. 

The very oppressive heat of the summer of 
1637 induced the commissioners to look farther 
northward for their new home, where the fervid 
beams of the sun would be more fully tempered 
by breezes cooled by polar snows ; they accord- 
ingly established themselves on the head waters 
of the Piscataqua. A single winter’s residence 
at this place convinced them that they had got 
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more than they had bargained for. The cold 
of that Hyperborean region proved more intol- 
erable than the heats of Boston; the little 
church therefore resolved once more to go forth 
literally into the wilderness, where they fondly 
hoped and trusted that the arm of the Beloved, 
on which they had safely leaned in the days of 
old and in former years, would not be withdrawn 
from them. 

In the true Puritan spirit, they earnestly 
sought the Lord for direction. Fast-days were 
appointed, sermons were preached, and “ The 
lofty isles of the dim woods rang” with their 
earnest psalms. The whole church gave them- 
selves wholly to fasting and to prayer. 

It was finally concluded that Wm. Codding- 
ton and some other leading men should explore 
Long Island and Delaware Bay, in search of a 
suitable place of settlement. A’s the vessel con- 
taining the Calebs and the Joshuas, who were 
sent out to spy the good land of promise, was 
passing Cape Cod, it seemed good unto them 
that Wm. Coddington and John Clark should 
proceed overland to visit Roger Williams, at 
Providence, whose experience in propagating 
plantations in the heart of the wilderness, it was 
thought, might prove of great value to them. 

They inform us that he “lovingly entertained 
them,” and that they took sweet counsel to- 
gether, and went to the house of God in com- 
pany. 

Finding them in unity with himself on the 
great question of soul liberty, as he phrased it, 
or liberty of conscience, as it is called in our 
days, Williams desired to have them settle in 
the vicinity of his own plantation at Providence, 
and recommended strongly to the pilgrims to 
occupy Sowames (now called Barrington,) or 
Aquidneck (now called Rhode Island). They 
appear to have preferred the former locality ; butas 
they feared to hazard priestly domination, and as 
the jurisdiction of Plymouth over the place was 
doubtful, Williams and Clark went to Plymouth 
for the purpose of clearing up the doubts which 
existed. 

They were told by the colonial officers that 
Sowames was the garden of their patent, but 
that they claimed no jurisdiction over Aquid- 
neck; and if Coddington and his company set- 
tled there, they would be looked upon as free, 
and be treated and assisted as loving neighbors. 

The envoys hereupon resolved to recommend 
Aquidneck to the brethren as their permanent 
home, where they might worship the Lord ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own consciences, 
and where they might sit under their own vines 
and fig-trees, with none to molest them or make 
them afraid. 

In conformity with their resolution, the major 
portion of the settlers abandoned their planta- 
tions at Exeter, and removed to Rhode Island. 
Here the hearts of the weary and persecuted 
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pilgrims were cheered and gladdened by the 
Eden-like beauty of the land whereunto they 
believed the Lord himself had led them. They 
heard the murmuring music of the ocean as it 
broke upon the shores, they listened to the 
Eolian strains of the breeze as it sang through 
the leafy arcades of the forest, the soft and 
genial air kissed a cordial welcome on their 
fevered cheeks, all nature resounded with a 
voice of friendly greeting to the chafed and 
wearied spirits of the pilgrim band, who suffer- 
ed so much by perils of the land, by perils of 
the sea, and by perils from false brethren. 

“The lines,” said they, “have fallen unto us 
in pleasant places; yea, we have a goodly 
heritage.’ With Jacob of old, they declared: 
“The Lord is in this place;” “ This is none 
other than the house of God—the very gate of 
Heaven.” 

Those who have crossed the stone bridge 
which connects the island of Rhode Island with 
the main land, may remember a long, low, sandy 
point, which juts out into the water from the 
island, a little south of the bridge, and which is 
now known as McCorrie’s Point. It was at this 
spot that the emigrants first landed, and here, 
in a cave hastily scooped out of the sand, that 
the first Rhode Islander was born. 

On the 7th of March, 1638, before they had 
received a deed of the island, but not before 
they had received the promise of one, the set- 
tlers assembled, and, following the example of 
Plymouth and Providence, incorporated them- 
selves into a body politic for their better govern- 
ment. Seventeen names are subscribed to the 
document, most of whom are represented on the 
island by their descendants to the present day; 
at least eight of the seventeen are certainly 
known to have become Friends, at a subsequent 
period, and probably five more. 

The most casual observer must be struck with 
the almost fearful solemnity of the terms in 
which the instrument is couched. Evidently 
the seventeen signers were no common men; 
with them religion was no mere holiday matter. 
They had dwelt among the thunderings and 
lightuings of Sinai, and deemed no afflictions so 
insupportable as the judgments of an offended 
God. They had stood, too, upon the mount of 
vision, where their eyes had beheld the prom- 
ised land, and their souls longed earnestly to 
go in and possess it. They frequently testified 
that they had passed through many troubles, but 
that the Lord had delivered them out of them 
all. The instrument of government is as fol- 

| lows : 

| “Ye 7th day of the Ist month, 1638. We, 
| whose names are underwritten, do here solemn- 
‘ly, ia the presence of Jehovah, incorporate our- 
selves into a bodie politick, and as he shall help, 
will submit our persons, lives and estates, unto 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the King of kings and 
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Lord of lords,* and to all those perfect and 
most absolute laws of his, given us in his holy 
word of truth, to be guided and judged thereby.” 
Exodus xxiv. 3, 4: ** And Moses wrote all the 
words of the Lord, and rose up early in the 
morning, and builded an altar under the bill, and 
twelve pillars, according to the twelve tribes of 
Israel. 

And Moses came and told the people all 
the words of the Lord, and all the judgments ; 
and all the people answered with one voice, and 
said, all the words which the Lord hath said 
will we do.” 

2d Kings ix. 37: “And Jehoiada made a 
covenant between the Lord and the king and 
the people, that they should be the Lord’s peo- 
ple; between the king, also, and the people.’’ 

Immediately after they entered into this com- 
pact, William Coddington was elected Judge, 
William Aspinwall, Sccretary, and William 
Dyre, Clerk. The infant colony of Rhode 
Island was thus fairly launched, under able and 
pious helmsmen, upon an independent existence. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


GLIMPSES OF SCIENCE.—NO. XVII. 


BY YARDLEY TAYLOR. 


The Continent of America, or the Western 
Hemisphere, as it is called, is marked by strong 
peculiarities. Its ranges of mountains are by far 
the longest on the globe for one continued range. 
The Andes of South America and the Rocky 
Mountains of North America constitute a con- 
tinuous range through 110 degrees of latitude. 
They everywhere divide the waters that flow 
eastward into the Atlantic, from those that flow 
westward into the Pacific ocean. A small part, 
however, of the waters of this vast continent are 
carried into the latter ocean. This range lies 
very close to the western edge of South America, 
and in North America much nearer to the west- 
ern than the eastern side of that continent. The 
Columbia river is the only one of magnitude that 
empties westward, and this: has a broader basin 
in proportion to its length than usual for rivers 
of its class and volume. From Cape Horn, in 
the extreme south, to San Francisco, through 
near 90 degrees of latitude, no river of even 
fourth or fifth class discharges, westward, except 
the Colorado of the West that empties into the 
Gulf of California. This, though draining a con- 
siderable basin, has so much of it a barren de- 
sert, that the volume of water is small compara- 
tively. 

In South Ameriea, the La Plataand the Am- 
azon are rivers of the largest class, and together 
with the Orinoko, itself a large river, drains most 
of that continent. In North America, the Mis- 
sissippi and the St. Lawrence have very exten- 
sive basins, the former particularly, while io 
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British America, there must be large rivers, as 
one of them, the Red river of the north, rises 
and flows for more than one hundred miles 
within the limits of the United States as low 
down as latitude 47, while it must discharge it- 
self into Hudson Bay, or further north into the 
Frozen Ocean. Each of these large rivers has 
peculiarities of its own, no one of them resem- 
bling any other. The La Plata rises in the An- 
des mountains, and by many branches runs 
eastward, until joined by others, that rise in the 
mountains of Brazil, where it turns nearly south, 
and after passing through immense plains cover- 
ed with grass, for many hundred miles, it spreads 
out into an estuary ninety miles wide in meet- 
ing the ocean. This river runs through a 
greater extent of prairie or grass region, there 
called pampas, than any other river on the globe. 
On these immense plains many cattle are slaugh- 
tered, principally for their hides, which form a 
considerable article of commerce. The hides of 
southern regions are thicker and better than 
those from northern latitudes. The thin hair 
and thick hide of the south give a protection 
against the more numerous insects of that re- 
gion, while the thicker hair and thinner skin of 
the north, agree better with the changing cli- 
mate of that latitude. Another branch of com- 
merce has latterly sprung up from these plains, 
in bones. ‘The value of these in agriculture is 
beginning to be appreciated, and from the great 
number of these remains all over the plains, 
large quantities are being collected and shipped 
to this country, for the supply of phosphates to 
our soil. ‘There might be a large extent of 
steamboat navigation conducted on the waters of 
this river were the population more enterprizing 
and energetic. The population is, however, rather 
thin, and too mach divided amongst themselves 
to be fully benefitted by their natural advan- 
tages ; selfishness reigus too supreme among 
them. 

The valley of the Amazon is in strong con- 
trast to that of the La Plata, it being almost all 
intensely wooded. ‘The main part of the river 
runs almost due east, while its upper branches, 
rising as they doin the valleys of the Andes, 
flow nearly north for several hundred miles, un- 
til finally clearing the mountains they turn east- 
ward. ‘The more southern branches have a 
northeastern course until reaching the main re- 
cipient. Several years ago, the General Govern- 
ment commissioned two naval officers to make a 
survey of the Amazon and its branches, to see 
the prospect of opening a trade by steam with 
the upper parts of that river. They were direct- 
ed to proceed from Lima in Peru, and to cross 
the Andes, and then descend different branches 
of that river to its mouth. They kept together 
until reaching the summit of the mountuains, 
when one took a northern course along one of 
the main upper branches of the Amazon, and 
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the other turned south, and after coursing the 


mountains in that direction for many miles, he 
descended by one of the branches of the Made- 
ria river, one of the largest and most southern 
of those that flowed in from that side. Between 
the two there were several large rivers, that 
made up a part of the mighty volume of water, 
discharged by their recipient into the Atlantic. 
The diaries of these officers are very interesting. 
On the west side of the Andes in Peru it never 
rains, while on the east side in the same lati- 
tude, at certain seasons, it rains tremendously. 


These officers give the theory for the cause of 


this difference. As a general thing, the air 
within the tropics, beneath the course of the 
sun, blows from east to west. As the sun’s rays 
become vertical, the air is rarified by its heat, 
and consequently rises, and air follows to sup- 
ply its place. The valley of the Amazon lies 
within the tropics, mostly south of the equator, 
and as the air follows the course of the sun, it 
brings air loaded with nurture from off the 
bosom of the Atlantic ; this in passing over the 
land is gradually condensed and falls in rain; 
but as this current, on reaching the Andes, is 
obstructed by this barrier, it causes a pressure 
of air against these mountains, and as the moist 
air in rising becomes cooled and further conden- 
sed, it causes tremendous thunder showers along 
their base at certain seasons. This body of air 
thus becomes discharged of much of its mois- 
ture in its ascent, and when reaching the limit 
of perpetual snow, the remaining moisture is 
thus converted into snow and falls on the moun- 
tain, so that the air when reaching the western 
side has, as it were, its moisture all wrung out 
of it, consequently no rain can fall there. And 
as the wind always blows across the mountains 
from east to west, and but little from any other 
course on their western slope, they have to de- 
pend on irrigation for a supply of water for 
agricultural purposes. 
snow on these summits, keeps up a supply of 
water in the streams, and the great fall in them 
allows this water to be conveyed over a large 
space. 


a 


THE FIRST AMERICAN POETRY. 


There are few girls or boys, in this country, 
who have not heard the nursery-rhyme sung by 
their mother, while rocking the cradle : 


“ Lul-a-by baby upon the tree top ; 
When the wind blows the cradle will rock ; 
When the bough breaks the cradle will fall, 
And down will come cradle, and baby, and all.” 


But how many of you know the origin of the 
simple lines? We have the following account 
from the records of the Boston Historical Socie- 
ty. Shortly after our forefathers landed at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., a party were out in the field 
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where the Indian women were picking straw- 
berries. Several of these women, or squaws as 
they are called, had papooses, that is, babies, 
and having no cradles, they had them tied u 
in Indian fashion, and hung from the limbs of 
the surrounding trees. Sure enough, “ when 
the wind blew, those cradles would rock.” A 
young man of the party, observing this, peeled 
off a piece of bark, and wrote the above lines, 
which, it is believed, is the first poetry written 
in America.—American Agriculturist. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 17, 1861. 


An eminent English journalist has expressed 
the opinion that “the planting of free negroes 
on the coast of Africa, is a greater event, pro- 
bably, in its consequences than any that has 
occurred since Columbus set sail for the new 
world,’ and however we may deprecate the 
means which were employed some years since to 
exile this class of our population to the shores of 
Africa, all must admit that the Republic of Li- 
beria is assuming an important position among 
the governments of the earth. 

That in the course of a few years, 15,000 emi- 
grants, many of whom were emancipated slaves, 
and nearly all of whom labored under heavy dis- 
abilities, should have succeeded in establishing 
and maintaining a representative government, 
which protects, not only themselves, but thou- 
sands of the natives of Africa, is a spectacle 
which challenges the admiration cf mankind. 
The President is elected every two years, and 
the four counties are represented in a Senate and 
House of Representatives. Free speech, a free 
press, and the right of trial by jury, are cherish- 
ed and maintained. Should nothing unforeseen 
occur to prevent its growth and civilization, this 
infant Republic may be destined to exercise a 
most important influence, not only upon Africa, 
but also upon the colored people of the United 
States, both bond and free. The population of 
this vast continent is estimated by some travel- 
lers who have penetrated the interior, at two 
hundred millions of souls. 

When an improved system of agriculture and 
tillage shall be introduced into this tropical re- 
gion, and more extended communication with 
other countries shall be established, a new incen- 
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——_———— 


tive to labor will be added, by which its pro- 
ductiveness may be largely increased to the bene- 
fit both of the producer and consumer. We 
have been led into these remarks by the perusal 
of an address on “ Liberian Progress and Pro- 
mise,” recently delivered in Boston, by Alex- 
ander Crumuill, a colored man and an Episcopal 
minister, of the Republic of Liberia, a few ex- 
tracts from which will be found in another 
column. 


—_—— +~0e—- --___— 


The U. S. Government is now preparing 
postage stamps of a new design to supersede 
those now in usé, which are to be withdrawn 


from circulation. We advise our readers, who 


have any quantity of the old stamps or envel- 
opes on hand, to have them exchanged as soon 
as the new ones are ready, as, after a certain 
time, those now in use will be of no value. 


—- <2» — 


MARRIED, on the 27th ult., by Friends’ order, 
at the residence of the bride’s parents, Cuar.es H. 
Apams, of Philadelphia, to Carotine H., deughter of 
William H. and Elizabeth H. Chase, of Union Springs, 
Cayuga Co., New York. 

—~28 


*Diep, at West Branch, Clearfield Co. Pa., the 30th 
of 7th mo., 1861, RacuaeL Moore, consort of Elisha 
Moore, in the 35th year of her age, a member of 
West Branch Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend after a period of deep suffering 
could look calmly on the approach of death, which 
had no terrors for her. She calmly took leave of 
those around her evidencing a preparation for an 
admittance into that kingdom of rest and peace, where 
none of the inhabitants can say, “I am sick.” 

—-—198> — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
NOTES OF TRAVEL.—NO. II. 


Tyrone City, Blair Co., Tth mo. 26th, 1861. 


Not having succeeded in embodying in num- 
ber one the conclusions of our oily explorations, 
it is here continued. 

Wonderful as what has already been described 
really is, we found subsequently, we had only 
entered the vestibule of this oleaginous store- 


house. Having made this portion of dur excur- 
sion by private conveyance, we could take our 
own time, and next day drove leisurely down 
Oil Creek, a rough and winding road running 
through private property, to meet the necessities 
of the case. We crossed the Creek ten times, 
nine of them by fording—the bottom is hard and 
strong, the water clear, with no appearance of 
mud—and only two or three of the crossing 
places very rough, most of the stones being flat. 
We passed through the famous McClintock, 
Buchannan, McClintock, Clap and Henson 
“farms” in the rotation in which they are here 


placed, there being two brothers of the same 
name, each owning a farm. Farms they were 
a twelvemonth since, as from their broad acres 
of meadow many a rich swarth was then cut, and 
many a ton of fragrant hay stored. It is, 
probably, from five tosix miles from the first boring 
for oil on this Creek to its mouth, and it is computed 
there are not less than between five and six 
hundred derricks to be seen in this distance. As 
before stated some of these are in active opera- 
tion pumping the oil—some only borjng—others 
abandoned for the present for want of success, 
or on account of the depression of price. It will 
not now in the crude state bring over 15 or 16, 
cents per gallon, delivered some miles distant 
and any quantity can be purchased for much 
less. 

We heard a proprietor of one or more of 
the wells say, he had been offered eleven cents 
for a large quantity. ‘This depression in price 
cannot last long, unless the supply completely 
gluts the market. The season for cousumption 
is fast approaching, and when business resumes 
its wonted channels this consumption will be in- 
creased. It affords, without exception, the cheap- 
est and best light ever known; when of a good 
quality and properly used, far superior to gas. 
Although these ‘‘ meadows,”’ or “ flats,” so often 
spoken of, were farms so recently, it is astonishing 
what towns they now’are in a crude or embryo 
state, with their groceries, clothing stores, Xc., Xc., 
and in one instance we were gratified at seeing a 
school-house where the “ mistress” was busily 
engaged with a number of small children “ teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot.” 

There are two or three flowing wells within 
this distance, one of which, situated on the 
second McClintock farm, we visited. ‘The depth 
is not positively remembered, but from vague 
recollection, upwards of four hundred feet. The 
stand pipe from which the oil reaches the surface 
of mother earth is elevated, like most of the others, 
to a height of, say about fifteen feet. Irom this 
the oil flows at intervals in a continuous stream ; 
sometimes, and particularly when the flow first 
re-commences, very gradually, but soon increas- 
ing to the utmost capacity of the pipe, which is 
about two inches in diameter and with a velocity 
and irregular motion only equalled by steam en- 
deavoriny to escape confinement, and would, but for 
asimple contrivance to prevent it, cover everything 
near it with its spray. This well, we were told, 
yields the enormous and almost incredible 
quantity of two hundred and fifty barrels in the 
twenty-four hours, and it is to the existence of 
the flowing wells that the present very reduced 
price is attributed. The whole business is in its 
infancy, there is no preparation for storing this vast 
quantity—barrels are very expensive, and it 
therefore must be sold or lost. Large vats are 
now being constructed, which will, to some 
extent, remedy the difficulty. As it rushes im. 
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petuously into its first receptacle, the gas may 
be seen passing off into the air, curling up as 
heat does from the top of a hot stove, which, 
with the convulsive throes manifested as the 
pungent fluid struggles to be free, bespeaks the 
existence of a mighty power beneath us. 

The very leakage from the large vat into 
which this first runs, constitutes a great waste. 
These vats are used as the first receptacle from 
all the borings, whether pumped or otherwise, 
and are supplied with stops, at and above the 
bottom, to draw off the salt water, which of course 
settles there; and as they are graded so much 
of the depth toa barrel, by running this water 
off until the oil comes, ard then measuring the 
distance from the top, the quantity of oil then in 
the vat is readily computed. 

The horse power previously alluded to, is, 
like many other patented inventions, very 
simple in its construction, being merely the old 
principle of propelling our ferry boats across the 
Delaware, revived with some improvements. The 
two now at work certainly answer the purpose 
well, and if they continue to do so, will very much 
lessen the expense of pumping. Cheap as wood 
is in that region, (15 to 16 cents per cord standing, 
with about 45 cents for cutting and 70 cents 
for hauling, it costs about two dollars per day to 
feed a good sized engine, while coal is twenty- 
eight cents per bushel, in addition to which an 
engineer hus to be employed, and the waste of 
time, power and steam which would otherwise 
take place seems to involve the necessity in many 
cases of running both night and day. With the 
horse power, two horses are necessary, to relieve 
each other and do not even require a driver after 
a day or two. After reaching the mouth of the 
Alleghany River, we followed that stream all the 
way to Franklin, and “ derricks,” “derricks,” 
every where met the eye; a nuniber of them we 
could see were pumping with success, and others 
boring. Indeed, the question is not, where are 
there any of these operations going on? but 
where are they not? Franklin is completely 
studded with them. It is a singular fact that 
above a certain point on Oil Creek, near Titus- 
ville, oil has not in any instance, as far as we 
could learn, been found, even where the before- 
mentioned depth of 700 feet has been attained. 

Much more might be said on this subject, and 
we had originally intended to notice other mat- 
ters of interest between the oil region and this 
place, as well as in this vicinity, agricultural 
prospects, &c., &e , but want of time, and the fact 
of having been betrayed into trespassing too 
much on the valuable space of the Intelligencer, 
forbid. 


J. M. E. 


——___-—499—> —_____ 
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SAVE YOUR SEEDS. 


There are many kinds 
of garden seeds, wanted in 
small quantities, that may 
be somewhat more cheap- 
ly purchased at seed 
stores than raised at home. 
There are others which 
every farmer or gardener 
may raise and save for 
himself. Provided this 
work is well done, the 
more that each one saves 
for himself the better; 
for he may not only se- 
cure any excellent or fav- 
orite variety, and be sure 
of having the genuine 

sort, but he may be sure that his seeds are 
fresh, and not a portion of old mixed with new, 
as often happens when he obtains them from ir- 
responsible sources. 

Always select the Lest seed where the supply 
is abundant. If earliness is desirable in the 
variety, take those which ripen first. This will 
be necessary in order to ma/ntain the character 
for earliness. The tendency is to run back, and 
this will be the result unless pains are taken to 
prevent it. Such selection will also afford a 
chance of not only maintaining, but improving 
the quality. The same care must be taken to 
secure any other point, as size, excellence of fla- 
vor, productiveness, &c: Always take the best. 

There are some seeds which farmers pay con- 
siderable sums for, which they might as well 
raise for themselves. We do not allude to corn, 
wheat, &c., which should not only be home 
raised, but which should be as carefully selected 
for improvement as garden seeds, but to smaller 
seeds, such as carrots for example. These may 
be had of excellent quality by setting out the 
finest roots, and saving the finest central bunches 
of seeds. Parsnip seeds are easily raised, and 
the field crop is valuable. 

The seed of all crops, when ripe, and before 
they begin to scatter, should be cut, tied in neat 
bundles, distinctly marked, the name and date, 
and placed in a dry apartment. When quite 
dry they ‘should be threshed or shelled, and 
neatly put up in cotton or paper bags, and placed 
beyond the reach of depredators. 


TRANSPLANTING CELERY. 


This should be done at once, and not delayed, 


as it often is, until the middle of summer. The 
old rule was to do it only while the rain was 
falling ; but this precaution is not essential if 
the work is done right. Take up the plants, 


Suppress tales in the general; but where a| with all the earth adhering to the roots; and 
matter requires notice, encourage the complaint, | then, before shaking or crumbling any of it off, 


and right the aggrieved.—Lenn. 
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half the earth. Press the earth together, and 
throw water on it until it becomes a mass of 
mud. The plants may now be separated, and 
each retain a fair portion of the original earth 
on the roots. Set the plants out in this condi- 
tion, water them well, cover the surface about 
them two inches thick with fine manure as a 
mulch, and keep the ground subsequently well 
soaked by means of very heavy waterings, and 
they will do finely. 

Market gardeners who are skilful io taking 
up the plants in autumn and securing them for 
winter use, often plant on the level ground with- 
out trenches, and ridge up high with a horse 
afterwards. But those who raise only for their 
own use, and cannot give minute attention to 
its management, would do better to dig a trench 
a foot deep, or more, so that the ridge may not 
be too high to cover for winter with manure or 
leaves. The roots run some distance, and the 
trench should therefore be at least two feet wide 
—several inches of rotted manure should be 
thrown on the bottom, and well mixed with the 
bottom earth by fine spading. Large fine stalks 
are only obtained by a very rich soil, and plenty 
of water during the early stages of its growth. 

Celery scarcely every fails of keeping well if 
covered where it grew. If the trench is made 
in a low sheltered place, where the winds can- 
not sweep it, a foot of manure will protect the 
ground from freezing, in most portions of the 
northern States. If the snow drifts collect on 
it all the better. If forest leaves are used for a 
covering, a row of brush should be stuck up on 
each side to keep them from blowing off, or they 
may be neatly secured by a thatching of rye 
straw. 


INTERESTING TO HORTICULTURISTS. 


Powdered charcoal, placed around rose-bushes, 
or other flowers, has the effect of adding greatly 
to the richness of the colors. 


—~<er- 
PRESERVE YOUR MEMORY. 


Are you beginning to forget people’s names, 
etce.? If so, read what a high medical authority 
says of the memory as a brain-ometer: “In the 
incipient stages of cerebral softenings, as well as 
in organic disintegration of the delicate nerve 
vesicles, observed in what is termed progressive, 
general and cerebral paralysis, the patient often 
exhibits a debility of memory long before the 
disease of the brain is sustained, in regard to the 
most ordinary and most trifling matters connect 
ed with the every-day occurrences of life ; he for- 
gets his appointments, is oblivious of the names 
of his particular friends, mislays his books, loses 
his papers, and is unable to maintain his gripe 
for many consecutive minutes on the name of the 
month or the day of the week. He sits down to 


write a letter on some matter of business, and his 
attention being for a second directed from what he 
is engaged in, he immediately loses all recollec- 
tion of his correspondence and leaves the letter 
upfinished. In this condition of mind, he will be 
heard constantly inquiring for articles that he 
had carefully put aside but a few minutes pre- 
viously. 

The memory may be considered one of the 
most delicate tests of the presence of injury, or the 
progress of natural decay, in the brain. From 
the hidden storehouse of impressions which we 
know to be seated in the cerebrum, or greater 
brain, while in a state of various health, by the 
act of recollection we possess the marvellous 
power of re-producing the countless tableaux of 
scenes that have occurred during a long and 
busy life. Some persons never forget a face 
they have once seen, others will acquire with 
extreme rapidity a dozen languages containing 
hundreds of thousands of words, and store them 
for immediate use; the musician catches the 
floating notes of song, and they remain for a life- 
time deeply g graven on his memory. The painter 
packs away within his brain the image of the 
faintest flush of sunset, or the thousand ‘shades of 
sky, and re-produces them years after on his easel. 
It may imagined that a tablet so sensitive to re- 
ceive, and so strong to retain, an incredible 
number of images in a state of health, is not 
unlikely to speedily make a ‘sign’ of its impair- 
ed condition.” 

The writer says: “ The person so affected will 
frequently drop his stick or umbrella in his walk ; 
he will,in the slightest possible manner, drag one 
leg,a finger will feel numb, or there will be some 
slight disorder of the sight.” 

The same writer thus consolingly adds: “It 
is within the province of medical skill to arrest, 
in its earlier stages, many disorders of the brain, 
if notice were “only given in time; but the 
golden opportunity is often let slip. 1 am satis- 
fied that it is within our own power to arrest the 
progress of the fatal cerebral disorganization 
that so often follows, after the lapse of years, if 
we are on the look-out for the first scintillations 
of brain disorders, for, as Dr. Grieves has 
sagaciously said : ‘ It is not enough to treat them 
when they come—they must be seen and met 
coming.’ ” 

The best remedy for a tendency to forgetful- 
ness, in our judgment, is proper relaxation, rest, 
and plenty of sleep. The incessant play of 
mental electricity upon the nerves and fibres of 
a brain devuted to any one subject or idea, will 
soon impair, if not destroy, the memory, and tend 
to craze the whole head of the individual who so 
far forgets the natural instincts of health and 
life as to allow it. 

esti 

Be not fancifully jealous, for that is foolish ; 

as to be reasonably so is wise.—Lenn. 
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The following was prepared in good time, but 
carelessness of tlie compiler prevented its earlier 
publication. _ 





REVIEW OF THY WEATHER &C. 
; SEVENTH MONTH. 
| 1860. 1861. 






















Rain during some portion of 






the 24 hours,....... secceanernne 12 days. | 14 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,...., 0 “ a 
Cloudy without storms,........., 9 & 4 
Clear in the ordinary accepta- - 

tion of the term,......... ...0..| 10 aes 






TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&C. 1860. 1861. 





























Mean temperature of the 

month at Penna. Hospital,...76.49 deg. ; 5.63 deg. 
Highest do. do. do. do. 94 ‘¢ 193.50 
Lowest do. do. do. do.) 59 ‘158.00 “« 
Rain during the month,.........0.98 inch | 2.56 inch 
Deatus during the month, 

counting five current weeks 

for each year,....... pieacensees 1197 | 1446 
























Average of the mean temperatures of the 
6th month, for the past seventy-two 


FOBTS occceses covcscces ccccecccsssceseseseesse- ces 75.55 deg. 
Highest do. during that entire period, 





1793 and 1838......... pubeenensewe siborescess 81.00 ¢ 
Lowest do. do. do. 1816, 68.00 “ 










The temperature of the month under review 
for the present year has approximated very close- 
ly to that of Just, and it is seldom we have as 
pleasant a summer as we have had this year thus 
far. 

The writer was in Titusville, Venango county, 
for a few days, and on the morning of the 23d 
quite a frost occurred there. ’ 

The farmers of our adjacent counties, as well 
as some more remote, are beginning to complain 
of the want of rain, and yet if we look at the 
statistics we will see that rather more than twice 
and one-half the quantity of dast year, for the 
corresponding month, has fallen this. 

The rain of last night, this morning, and at, 
the present moment of writing, will doubtless) 
prove very acceptable. 

An unusual, and to us unaccountable, in-| 
crease in the number of deaths has also taken) 
place. 





















Philada., Eighth month, 1st, 1861. 


aeenenet peptone 


J. M. E. | 


It is great wisdom, in princes, not to strain: 
points too high with their people ; for whether} 
the people have a right to oppose them or not, 
they are ever sure to attempt it when things are 
carried too far: though the remedy oftentimes 
proves worse than the disease.— Penn. 





There is a beautiful humility and Christian spirit 
in these lines, characteristic of the gentle and singu- 
larly gifted lady who wrote them.—J/ome Journal. 

“The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.’’—PsaLms 
XXxxiv. 7. 










THE ANGEL OF THE LORD. 
















In the deep watches of the night, 
When slumber closes every eye, 

I wake, and Seek with yearning sight 
The encamping angel drawing nigh. 


With bending head and folded wing— 
I cannot see that love-lit face— 

So dim, so shadowy a Thing— 

It melts into the night’s embrace. 

























Yet comes o’er me celestial calm, 
A blest repose, a peaceful prayer, 
I hear faint music of a psalm, 
A holy lull is in the air. 


I trust the Lord; I fold my hands 
In suppliance upon my breast, 

And leave to him the dropping sands 
That waste my pulse, and sweetly rest. 


And when death-shadows, o’er me steal, 
Wilt thou draw nearer, holy guest, 
The glory of thy form reveal, 
And bear me upward to the blest? 
J. S. M. 
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THE RIVER PATH. 









BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 








No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The angled bank below was still; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 






The dust of twilight round us grew. 
We felt the falling of the dew ; 


For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 
But on the river’s farther side 

We saw the hill-tops glorified— 

A tender glow, exceeding fair, a 
A dream of day without its glare. 


t 
With us the damp, the chill, the gloom ; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 
While dark, through willowy vistas seen. ' 
The river rolled in shade between. ' 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear, 
The voices lost to mortal ear! 

Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
The hills swung open to the light ; 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed, 
A long, slant splendor downward flowed. 


Down glade and glen and bank it rolled ; 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 
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And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side. 


“So,” prayed we, ‘‘ when our feet draw near 
mt . . 
The river, dark with mortal fear, 


And the night cometh chill with dew, 
O Father! Let Thy light break through ! 


So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 


So let the eyes that fail on earth * 
On Thy eternal hills look forth ; 
And in Thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below 


» 
a — 
GROWING IN GRACE. 
This did not once so trouble me, 
That better I could not love Thee ; 
But now I feel and know, 
That only when we love, we find 
How far our hearts remain behind 
The love they should bestow. 


While we had little care to call 

On Thee, and scarcely prayed at all, 
We seemed enough to pray : 

But now we only think with shame, 

How seldom to Thy glorious name 
Our lips their offerings pay. 


And when we gave yet slighter heed 

Unto our brother’s suffering need, 
Our heart reproached us then 

Not half so much as now, that we 

With such a careless eye can see 
The woes and wants men. 


In doing is this knowledge won, 
To see what yet remains undone ; 
With this our pride repress, 
And give us grace, a growing store, 
That day by day we may do more, 
And may esteem it less. 
—Richard Chenevix Trench. 


EE ——eee 
EXTRACTS FROM REMARKS ON LIBERIA. 
By ALEXANDER CRUMMILL. 


Events are now occurring which are likely 
to place before the world the claims which the 
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African race has for a more enlightened culti- | 


vation, for civil prerogatives, and for an ad- 
vancement in Christian care and Christian at- 
tainments. 

I went out to Liberia eight years ago. On my 
arrival | was very much interested in what | 
saw, and three days afterwards, in Monrovia, I 
became a citizen of the Republic. The people 
felt that God had placed them to live there, and 
they put forth more efforts, with more hope, and 
with more determination. We can see a change 
already. Take, for instance, the district of Bas- 
sa. When I went there, there was a large num- 
ber of coffee trees planted, but there was little cof- 
fee picked at that time. Soitwas with regard to 
the other staples of the Republic. They were 
all neglected. But now the people are engaged 
in trade and commerce. In Liberia there are 


‘of England and of this country. 
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about 500,000 coffee trees planted, and the peo- 
ple are now so industrious, that their industry 
is beginning to tell upon the coffee market. At 
Bassa sometimes 100 bags are exported ; and it 
is evident that coffee is destined to become a 
very important staple at that place. The climate 
furnishes a very fine field for its cultivation ; and 
so profitable is it becoming, that many of the 
citizens are beginning to turn their attention to 
it, and there is now more coffee exported from 
Liberia than at any previous period of its his- 
tory. 

Right years ago there was not a single pound 
of sugar manufactured in the country; but one 
man, J. M. Richardson, from New York, com- 
menced its cultivation, and in consequence of 
his success, a large number of citizens com- 
menced planting the sugar cane, and the result 
is that extensive tracts of land are now under 
cultivation. There are at present nine or ten 
sugar mills in the Republic, and a large quanti- 
ty of sugar is exported annually. Some farmers 
produce as much as 30,000 or 40,000 lbs. of 
sugar, and others as much as 50,000 or 60,000 
Ibs. of sugar a year. There are many advan- 
tages for the growth of the sugar cane in Libe- 
ria, and for the manufacture of it. The land is 
peculiarly adapted for it, and instead of plant- 
ing the sugar cane, as in Louisiana, every year, 
the roots are allowed to remain in the ground 
for eight or ten years at a time, without re- 


planting. This obviates the necessity of expend - 
ing a large sum of money every year in plant- 


ing new canes. With such advantages, Liberia 
will become one of the greatest sugar- producing 
countries on the face of the earth. To give you 
an instance of the pecuniary advantages to be 
gained from the cultivation of this staple, 1 ma 
tell you that some time ago, a man named Sharp, 
who had formerly been a slave in New Orleans, 
commenced planting it in Liberia. The year 
before last he wrote to this country for a sugar 
mill upon credit. The mill was sent to him. 
and since then he has not only remitted to this 
country sufficient money to pay for the mill, but 
1 learned that he had $75 over and above; and 
when I left Liberia, he was making money. 

I cannot say much about the cultivation of 
cotton. Only a small quantity is produced in 
the Republic ; but by the neighboring tribes it 
is raised in considerable quantities. They manu- 
facture it into cotton cloth, in pieces of 3 or 34 
feet wide, by 6 feet long. From the port of 
Lagos alone 200,000 of these pieces of cotton 
cloth were exported to Brazil last year ; and pro- 
bably 500,000 lbs. of cotton is exported in 
this way every year. Great though this ex- 
port is, it is not all the cotton raised by the 
natives. A great quantity is used in the inte- 
rior, and much is wasted in the ftelds. This 
shows that Africa can supply the cotton market 
The English 
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value of property, and give steady employment to a 
large number of its laboring population.— Bucks Co. 
Intelligencer. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meat.—There is very little export de- 
mand for Flour, and with light receipts; good brands 
are quoted steady, The only sales are to the trade, 
at $4°a 4 50 per barrel for old stock and recently 
ground ; $5 for fresh ground superfine ; $5 25 a 5 50 
for extra and extra family, and $6 a 6 25 for fancy 
lots, according to quality. Rye Flour and Corn Meal 
are nearly nominal, the former at $3, and the latter 
at $2 62. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, and the 
demand active at a further advance of 10 cents per 
bushel. Sales of 5000 bushels at $1 15a 1 16 for 
fair and prime Penna. and Southern red; white 
ranges at $1 24 a1 26. Rye is quiet. Sales of 
Pennsylvania old at 56, and new at 25 cts. Corn— 
There is very little offering, but the demand for it is 
limited at 53 cents for prime Western yellow in store. 
Some small lots of mixed Western sold at 503 cents. 
Oats are in fair demand at 33 cents for prime old 
Penn’a and new at 28 a 30 cents. Nosales of Barley 
or Malt. 

CaTtrLe, 8th mo. 12.—The dullest market yet 
reached in the course of the past six or eight weeks 
was experienced yesterday for beef and cattle at the 
Avenue Yard. The offerings reached 1743 head; 
more than three-quarters of which sold at prices 
ranging from $6 to $6 50 #100 Ibs. These prices 
show a decline of about 25@ 50c P 100 Ibs., 
compared with our quotations of the last week. The 
following lots were disposed of :— 

Cows.—The sales reach 75 head, at prices ranging 
from $20 to $40 P head. 

Suerr.—7000 head sold at 6@ 6c. P Ih. 

Hogs.—At the Avenue Yard 1655 head sold at $5@ 
5-50 P 100 ths. for still fed, and $5:50(@6 net for corn 
fed. 


as 


~~ 


AKE SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.—The next 
| 4 term of 40 weeks begins the 30th of 9th mo, En- } 
tire cost to the pupil for the term, including board, 
washing, use of books, and tuition, $90. For twen- 
ty weeks, $45. 

Circulars sent by either of the Subscribers, 
SIDNEY AVERILL, 
ELMINA AVERILL, 


West Vienna, Oneida Co., N. Y.,8 mo. 17th, 1861.—2t. 


i ( 
M Will re-open the Ist of 10th mo., and continue 
n session 40 weeks. For Board, Washing, Tuition, 
use of Books, Pens, Ink, &c., $135 per term, one half 
payable in advance, the other at the middle of the 
Term. Drawing Lessons, Latin, French, each $10 
per Term. Stationary furnished at the usual prices, 
For further particulars, apply to, 


FRIENDS” INTELLIGENCER. 


} 


JORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL ror GIRLS 


ATON ACADEMY, Kennert Square, Cuester Co., 

1, Pa.—The Seventh School Term of the above In- 
stitution will open for the reception of pupils of both 
sexes on Second day, the 30th of Ninth month next. 
The first sessiog will embrace a period of twenty-five 
weeks, and, after two weeks’ vacation, the second 
session will commence and continue fifteen weeks, 

For terms and other particulars, see catalogues, 
which will be sent to every person requesting the 
same. 

Apply to WM. CHANDLER, Principal and Pro- 
prietor, or 

WM. A. CHANDLER, Principal Instructor. 

8th mo. 10, 1861—3m. 


\] OTICE.—Several colored Boys from 10 to 13 years 
| of age, ready to be apprenticed in the country. 
Enquire at the Home for Destitute Colored Children, 
in Maylandville, West Philadelphia, or to Rachel 
Wilson Moore, 313 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, or 
Passmore Williamson, S. W. corner of Arch and 
Seventh Streets. 6th mo, 22. 


YYBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

) Byberry Boarding School for Girls, taught by 
Jane, Annie and Mary 8. Hillborn, will reopen the 
Ist of Tenth month, 1861, and continue forty weeks 
without intermission, including two terms of twenty 
weeks each. The course of instruction embraces all 
the branches of a liberal English education. Terms, 
$60 per session of twenty weeks, one-half session 
payable in advance, the other at the end of the term. 
For Circulars containing particulars, address 
JANE HILLBORN, 

Byberry P. 0., Pa. 


8th mo. 10, 1861.—2m 


] NDERTAKING.—WILLIAM HEACOCK, General 
J Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North Ninth St., 


{ 


| West Side, above Market, Philadelphia. 


teFERENCES—Dillwyn Parrish, Samuel Parry, 
Joseph C. Turnpenny, Thomas B. Longstreth, George 
Peterson. 
6 mo. 29th, 1861—6 m. 


IGHLAND DELL BOARDING HOUSE.—This 
delightful retreat is situated on a spur of the 
Blue Mountains, overlooking the town of Strouds- 


| burg, Pennsylvania, three miles from the Delaware 


Water Grp. The house has the conveniences of hot 
}and cold water, stabling, &c. Board from $5 to $6 a 
|} week, Address 
CHARLES FOULKE, 
Stroudsburg, Monroe County, Pa. 
Conveyances are always to be procured at Strouds- 
burg Station, to and from the Boarding House. 


| Tth mo. 13. 


RIENDS’ HAT STORE. Silk, Beaver and Otter 
\ Hats, French and American Felts. Men’s and 
Boy’s Caps, Children’s Hats and Caps. 


| 
} 
| 
| 





MARY 8. LIPPINCOTT, Principal. 
8th mo. 17th, 1861.—6t. 

\YEORGE A. NEWBOLD, having obtained a good 

J location near Norristown, expects to open a 
select school for Young Men and Boys, the 15th o1 
next Ninth mo. 

The number will be limited to 25. For circulars 
direct to him, Norristown P. O. Montgomery County, 
Pennsylvania. 

N. B.—A few Summer Boarders can be accommo- 
dated. Any wishing a pleagant retreat for the sum- 
mer, please address as abovea 

6th mo. 8. 


STRAW GOODS in great variety. 
| order at short notice. 


Hats made to 


CHAS. LAING & CO., 
N. E. cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts.., 
Amos J. MiIcHENER. Philada. 


4th mo. 6th, ly. fe 
it Panes Gh BOARDING HOUSE at the Sea Shore— 
1 Penn Cottage, Atlantic City, N. J. This favorite 
establishment is situated on the south side of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue next below the Mansion House 
| Terms moderate. Visitors should leave the cars at 
the Mansion House. SUSAN M. KNIGHT. 
Tmo. 6. Proprietress. 





